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rated from its immediate content. Distinctions in the content are 
purely distinctions of reference. The content of cognition and the 
content of conation, viewed psychologically, are precisely the same 
content as the content of feeling, except that in the one case it is 
considered relatively to its place in the function, while in the other 
it is considered as part of the immediate conscious experience of the 
individual. H N Gabdinee. 

Smith Coixege. 



THE TERM 'PEELING' 1 

MY conception of the common element involved in the various 
applications of the term 'feeling' does not greatly differ 
from Mr. Marshall's 'subjectivity.' I should define feeling as the 
unanalyzed and unlocalized part of experience; meaning by un- 
analyzed that which is not introspectively resolved into qualitatively 
different components, and by unlocalized that which is not referred 
to a definite region in space, whether on the body or beyond it. We 
should further, it seems to me, distinguish between conscious proc- 
esses which are not, as a matter of fact, analyzed and localized at a 
given moment, and those which by their essential nature resist 
analysis and localization. As an example of the former class, take 
a name which one is endeavoring to recall. It hovers on the border 
line of clear consciousness, but the conditions are not favorable for 
its entrance into the focus of attention; it is unanalyzable at the 
moment, and may be described, therefore, as a feeling; but if it 
comes into clear consciousness it can be analyzed and is not a feeling, 
but an idea. 

Between a case of this kind and the group of mental processes 
which always and through their very nature, resist analysis and local- 
ization there lies an intermediate group : namely, processes which are 
not, under ordinary circumstances, analyzed and localized, but which 
may be, under special conditions. Here I would place the character- 
istic groups of organic sensations which form part of emotion, as 
well as the so-called 'feeling of effort.' Ordinarily, as they occur 
in our experience, these form unanalyzed masses. The reason for 
this fact is, of course, that when they occur there is not only no 
need to analyze them, but urgent need to analyze, or at least to 
attend to, something else. The individual's mental energies are, 
in emotion or mental effort, directed of necessity to something other 
than his own organic processes. But the psychologist, with his 

1 Discussion before the American Psychological Association at its fourteenth 
annual meeting, at Cambridge, December 27-29, 1905. 
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more or less artificial conditions, has nevertheless succeeded in 
analyzing the conscious effects of these processes and localizing their 
components; when he does so, they are removed from the realm of 
feeling and placed in that of sensational fusion. 

In the third place, the ultimately and absolutely unanalyzable and 
unrealizable processes include two classes. On the one hand, there 
is that group of mental facts called by Professor Calkins 'relational 
elements,' some of whose members are referred to by Professor 
James as 'the feeling of but,' 'the feeling of if,' and so on. The 
significance of these, it appears to me, is the following. They are 
remnants of remotely ancestral motor attitudes, and they resist anal- 
ysis now because of their vestigial nature. Take the ' feeling of but, ' 
for example : the sense of the contradiction between two ideas, present 
when we say 'I should like to do so and so, but— here is an objection.' 
If we trace this back, what can it have been originally but the ex- 
perience of primitive organisms called upon by simultaneous stimuli 
to make two incompatible reactions at once, and what can that ex- 
perience have been but a certain suspended, baffled motor attitude? 
Similarly with 'the feeling of if,'— 'I should like to do so and so, 
if a certain condition favors'; the primitive representative of this 
must have been the experience of an animal called upon to suspend 
all reaction until a definite added stimulus was given. Space for- 
bids further illustration, but it seems to the present writer that 
most, if not all, of the relational elements have had a similar origin. 
Finally, pleasantness and unpleasantness occupy a unique position 
among the unanalyzable and unrealizable processes, as representing 
the most fundamental of all primitive motor attitudes, the positive 
and negative reactions. It will be seen, by the way, that the 
antithesis 'pleasure-pam' is incompatible with the conception of 
feeling as essentially unlocalized. Pain, being localized, and in the 
case of dermal pain very accurately so, should, I think, be classed as 
a sensation ; the proper opposite of pleasure being the unpleasantness 
which attaches to pain, as well as to many other sensations and 
sensational complexes. 

Margaret Floy "Washburn. 

Vassab Coixege. 



